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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NATURAL SCIENCE! 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


believed that Christianity could not much longer survive 

the rapid progress of science; there was a battle on, and its 
conclusion was inevitable within a matter of years. Today the 
situation looks completely different. Scientists are more cautious 
in their speculations and Christianity has proved more resistant 
than could have been expected. The idea has grown up that per- 
haps collaboration rather than rivalry may be of more value to 
each: there are signs that the lion is prepared to lie down with the 
lamb. 

The publication, a few months ago, of E. L. Mascall’s Christian 
Theology and Natural Science? is an important step in this direction. 
Dr Mascall is a theologian who has maintained his interest in the 
science he studied in earlier life. In his new book he examines in 
detail a number of the points at which theological and scientific 
studies come into contact. As a result of this examination he 
insists that Christians should neither ignore nor repudiate scientific 
discoveries. There is not the slightest need for them to fear that 
science will make it necessary to abandon traditional Christian 
teaching, or that reconciliation can only be effected by desperate 
expedients such as turning Christian dogma into mere metaphor. 
Of course some apparent conflict must still remain, but the sensible 
procedure is then to examine each situation with care, and see 
whether valid conclusions have been drawn by theologian and 
scientist from the evidence available to them; if either has gone 
too far, we may have to suspend judgment until further evidence 
comes to light. Each is seeking truth, and the Christian especially 
must be fearless in accepting truth from whatever source it comes, 
since he believes that ultimately it comes from God and tells him 
something of its author. 

Yet you may well feel that this is too rosy a picture; that Dr 
Mascall has tricked us into supposing there is far less conflict than 
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in fact exists. This was put strongly in one review that I saw. 
Mr Philip Toynbee said: ‘what he has done is to mull over the 
current theories of physicists and biologists, and to select every 
element in them which might be construed favourably to Chris- 
tian dogma.’ I want to try and mect this criticism, which probably 
represents a fairly typical reaction, but I can only do so by show- 
ing that it is due to misunderstanding of general principles. It 
would be useless, even if there were time, merely to repeat Dr 
Mascall’s analysis of particular controversies, since this would do 
nothing to remove the impression of bias. I think too that if the 
book has a defect, it is that the principles on which it is based are 
not unequivocally stated: the wood is not altogether easy to see 
for the trees. Otherwise Mr Toynbee could never have said, “Dr 
Mascall insists that theology and science are “autonomous dis- 
ciplines” and that no scientific theories can validate or invalidate 
the revealed truths of Christianity.’ For in certain cases it is logic- 
ally impossible that scientific theory and revealed truth could 
conflict; in others it is merely the fact that they do not. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to differentiate, within the Christian 
revelation, between statements which could be reached by ordin- 
ary human reasoning, and those which could never have been 
known if God had not revealed them. Of those which human 
reason can attain, I agree with Mr Toynbee when he admits ‘there 
are truths beyond science—metaphysical truths—which are of a 
kind which cannot conceivably conflict with or depend upon 
current physical or biological theory’. I should call the statements 
that God exists, that he is good, that the world of creatures de- 
pends utterly on him for its continued existence, truths of this 
kind. They are the concern of Christian theologians because 
though they could be deduced by unaided human reason, God 
has nevertheless revealed them: few men have the leisure or 
ability to be metaphysicians, yet all have the chance of salvation. 
But theologians are concerned with other truths as well; those 
that revelation alone has given, and for which conflict with 
science is indeed possible, by reason of the way in which God 
reveals. Before I go on to discuss these, I must say a few words 
about theological statements of the metaphysical pattern, because 
they occupy the larger part of Dr Mascall’s book. 

The type of reasoning involved in reaching such conclusions 
is quite different from that which a scientist makes use of. It is not 
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concerned with the detailed knowledge of particular situations, 
but rather with the general grounds for there being such situations 
at all. It is from consideration of the totality of the objects we per- 
ceive, not from this one or that, that human reason passes to 
assert there is a God on whom all things depend. One way of 
doing this is by examining the notion of causality used alike in 
scientific and in non-scientific thinking. A philosopher will find 
many gs to puzzle him in the notion of causality; but for the 
purpose of asserting God’s existence he need hardly worry about 
an apparent wae da of causality in the sub-microscopic world 
of atomic physics. He may even expect that the notion will be 
considerably modified in its application to a state of being so 
remote from normal experience, just as he knows that the notion 
is considerably modified in the assertion that the universe as a 
whole has a cause which men call God. Dr Mascall is not really 
indulging in sleight-of-hand when, after examining carefully the 
principle of indeterminacy in atomic physics, he declares that it is 
not directly relevant to the metaphysician’s approach to God by 
way of causality. 

There is one further point to be made here. The type of 
rational argument I have just mentioned is of more than merely 
academic interest. If we can reason from the world around us to 
the being on which it depends at every instant, then its depend- 
ence is a matter of vital concern to us. This world is seen to be 
vitally affected by what lies beyond its boundaries, and truths 
beyond science may yet have importance for our daily lives. We 
shall be less likely to declare with Mr Toynbee that every attempt 
to relate the world of science with what lies beyond must be based 
on confusion; for though metaphysical reasoning needs no sup- 
port from science, the world it relates to God is the same one of 
which science treats. 

The Christian however believes not merely that God can thus 
enter into a new relationship with his creatures, but further that 
he has in fact done so. God, he believes, has throughout the course 
of history revealed truths impossible for unaided human reasoning 
to discover. In Scripture, God speaks to men in the only way they 
can grasp, through material means and through human speech. 
Hence it is characteristic of Christianity, in contrast with most 
other religions, that it is closely bound up with historical fact 
which in principle is open to investigation by ordinary human 
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methods. It requires us to accept that our race is descended from 
an original pair of human beings, that the Jewish nation fled from 
their oppressors through the waters of the Red Sea, and that a 
man of that nation declared that in himself God had taken human 
flesh. If any of these and other historical statements were shown 
to be essentially wrong, I think Christianity would have to go, 
for it cannot survive merely as an uplifting story. This is why 
historians rightly investigate the documents in which they are 
recorded, archaeologists examine the sites at which they are said 
to have occurred, anthropologists consider the remains of early 
men, and biologists discuss the data of evolutionary theory in 
their connection. Yet at the same time all this work concerns only 
the setting of the doctrine revealed, and remains extrinsic to any 
proof of it. No reasoning can prove such truths as the inheritance 
of original sin, or the efficacy of baptism, or the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. God has given to certain historical events a meaning which 
transcends their immediate significance, and this meaning can 
only be accepted in faith, it cannot be proved. 

It is the existence of this historical setting which opens the way 
for some degree of collaboration between theologian and scien- 
tist. I must explain how this comes about. The doctrines of the 
Christian religion, it must be quite clear, are in no sense dependent 
on the discoveries of science, for they come directly from the 
revelation of God. No scientific or historical investigation can 
alter their essential content. But there is a difference between the 
settled doctrine of the Church and the speculative constructions 
of theologians. Theologians work on the content of revelation 
in something the same exploratory way that scientists work on 
their experimental data; as objectively, yet without excluding all 
possibility of error. For though God has spoken once and for all 
to mankind through his dealings with them recorded in Scripture, 
first with his chosen people through patriarchs, kings and prophets, 
finally with all mankind through Jesus Christ and the apostles, yet 
it would be totally wrong to regard this message as a thing stored 
away in the remote past, and now to be recovered only by the 
archaeologically minded. We must rather say that the word of 
God lives continually in his Church, and that every living member 
of the Church shares in the work of deepening our understanding 
of it. Nor has God left us to rely on fallible human understanding 
for the interpretation of his saving message: whenever doubt as 
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to its meaning could hinder our salvation, the Holy Spirit has 
spoken through the Church to give us the true expression of God’s 
word. Yet though Christians are left in no doubt about the basic 
doctrine of their religion, their understanding of it is continuall 
increased by theological speculation within the Church. Such 
speculation represents a growing insight into the meaning of the 
revealed truths which we believe, but at any given time it need 
not receive the unqualified assent that must be given to settled 
doctrine. The comparison between scientific and theological 
speculation seems especially fruitful here. Science does not consist 
in bare statements of empirical fact. Much more characteristic are 
the theoretical statements devised to explain the facts. The 
reasoning that lies behind any theory takes the form: ‘If my theory 
is correct, then I ought to be able to observe certain facts’, and if 
this prediction is verified, the theory has received some corrobora- 
tion. But it by no means follows that the converse statement, 
“Since I observe these facts, then my theory is correct’, must be 
true. There is no such direct path from observation to theory, 
which is why theories are so hard to discover: a scientist may spend 
months turning over possible explanations in his mind before he 
hits on one that does account for what he has observed. It is also 
no doubt why some of the cruder scientific theories of the last 
century which seemed in direct conflict with religion have now 
passed into oblivion. Scientists have become much less dogmatic 
since they have ceased to confuse their theories with empirical 
fact. Now the relationship of theology to the message of God 
understood by the Church is not unlike the relationship of scien- 
tific theory to sense observation: each needs trained intuition to 
produce, after which others too can see the connection with what 
is already known. There is an art in being a theologian as well as 
there is in being a scientist. And either may fall into error when he 
passes beyond the confines of what he knows with certainty to be 
true. 

There are then borderlands of theological speculation, beyond 
the confines of doctrinal certainty: the possibility of scientific 
research into the setting of revelation marks out such a region. 
Here Dr Mascall’s stimulating treatment of particular questions 
in revealed theology is set. An example or two may indicate 
the lines along which he works. The Scriptures tell us, in 
picturesque language, of the earthly nature but divine origin of 
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man. Beyond this it is valuable to speculate upon the manner in 
which God brought it about. The theory of evolution—itself a 
matter of speculation, but which by now no reasonable biologist 
would doubt— indicates the way in which this creation probably 
occurred. An animal species was developed to the state in which 
it could receive a human soul. Again the Scriptures say, and 
Christians believe, that man fell, and the whole race inherited the 
effects of his sin. This is something beyond the nature of science 
to discuss, but it seems to depend on there being a single human 
pair from whom all the rest descend. What has evolutionary 
theory to say about this? That the human race does form a single 
species probably indicates that evolution took place in a singe 
community isolated from other influences. Nor does there seem 
to be anything intrinsically impossible about descent from a single 
pair: the evidence is as yet quite insufficient to say. Dr Mascall 
himself speculates along theological lines: does the requirement 
that all men inherit the effects of sin imply physical descent from 
a single pair? He concludes that it does not, though on this point 
I find myself unable to follow him. 

Let me take a second example, which works in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. Christians hold that the universe is not merely 
dependent utterly on God at every instant (a truth which you may 
remember I consider can be shown by reason alone). Beyond this 
they hold that it has not always existed, but had a beginning. Now 
in recent years it has been claimed that support for this can be 
found in the evidence of astronomy, which seems to indicate a 
finite period at which many large-scale processes may have 
begun. This beginning of things does at first sight look ulhes like 
the sort of empirical event which science could investigate. But 
reflection shows that this is not so. The beginning of particular 
events can in principle be observed by someone who existed 
before them, and saw them come to be; but even in principle 
there can be no such observer of the beginning of all things, since 
he too must have begun with the event he ought to observe. The 
beginning of the universe is not a question that science can 
investigate, and a Christian should accept the limitations of science 
as readily when the evidence seems to be in his favour, as he 
probably will when it appears to be against him. 

I have largely been concerned here with a comparison of 
methods. I have shown how some statements in religion can in 
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fact be reached by reason alone, though not in the same way that 
scientists reason. And I have shown that theological method is 
exploratory in the way scientific method is. This has led me to 
delimit the area of useful collaboration between theologians and 
scientists. In themselves theological statements, whether reasoned 
to or revealed, lie beyond the reach of science, but those that 
concern revelation have an empirical setting, open to historical 
investigation, where sciences such as anthropology and biology 
can be of use. But where the setting is not open to empirical 
investigation, as in the question of the beginning of the universe, 
it is useless to call on the physical sciences for aid. 


THE WORD IN THE LITURGY 
HERBERT O.P. 


sk people who write in English about the liturgy have 


mostly read about it in French or German. The great 

movement of reform in the Church which has as its 
centre the revival of the liturgy is arriving in England rather late 
and with a noticeable foreign accent. There are important studies 
in the liturgy by English writers but none of them are by Catho- 
lics. The Catholic who is dissatisfied, as any educated and normally 
critical man must be, with what was taught him as Religious 
Instruction at school gets in touch with the new life in the Church 
usually through translations of continental books or else through 
second-hand works based on continental originals. 

Readers of BLackrriars will presumably not need a detailed 
account of the manifestations of this new life. Like every other 
movement of reform within the Church, it has been essentially a 
return to sacred Scripture. There have been a good many other 
motives and movements, some good and some not so good, con- 
nected with the change: there has been a concern for the reverent 
and meaningful performance of the ceremonies of the Church; 
there has been a certain nostalgia for the past—whether the 
thirteenth or the fifth century—there has been a weariness with a 
certain kind of seminary textbook theology in which the great 
rivers of the Fathers and the Scholastics have been reduced to so 
much damp sand; there has been a characteristically twentieth 
century emphasis upon the social and communal as against the 
private. But in the first place it has been a matter of the Scriptures. 

When modernism and anti-modernism had died their natural 
deaths a great deal of dust had been blown off the pages of the 
Bible. The Catholic exegete was no longer concerned with 
refuting the errors of heretics about particular biblical texts. In 
the spirit of e.g. the encyclical Divino Afflante he approached the 
Bible positively as the Church’s book, read by the Church to the 
Church; not a device for tripping up heretics but a fountain of 
truth for the man who already has the faith. With this livelier 
approach to the Bible there went inevitably a new vision of the 
Church. The Bible is not just the book which the Church reads, 
it is the book about the Church. It was once more emphasized 
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that revelation comes to us as the sacred history of the people of 
God, whether under the old alliance or under the new law of grace. 
Today we do not collect proof-texts to show that Christ founded 
a church, we show that to deny this would be to miss the signifi- 
cance of the whole Bible. Again, today we realize especially 
clearly that the normal way of reading the Bible is to read it in 
the assembly of the people of God. It is sometimes said that 
Protestants regard reading the Bible as a sort of sacrament. What- 
ever may be true for them it is certainly true that for us it belongs 
to a sacrament; normally the reading of the Bible is a part of the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Of course there is nothing abnormal 
or wrong about reading the Bible privately, any more than there | 
is something abnormal or wrong about a play-reading; but it 
remains that plays are meant to be acted. A play-reading would be 
all wrong if those who took part did not realize that plays are 
normally acted on a stage, and similarly, private reading of the 
Bible would be all wrong if the reader did not realize that norm- 
ally the Bible is the book of the assembly of the people of God. 
Once this context is understood it is easy to see that the Church 
has authority to interpret the Bible. If one forgets the picture of 
the Bible as that heavy book with brass clasps that lies about the 
house gathering dust, and pictures instead the normal Christian 
assembly, the Mass at which the word of God is proclaimed and 
the Bishop explains what has been read, then it becomes obvious 
that the interpretation of the Scriptures belongs first of all to the 
successors of the Apostles. The work of archaeologists and lin- 
guists and exegetes and theologians is all subservient to this. It is 
not simply that the Church uses the Bible in this way, for it seems 
clear that in great part the Bible was written and arranged for just 
this purpose: 
“Critics now think that the Gospel of St Matthew, for instance, 
has been very definitely arranged to provide the synagogal 
worship of Christian communities with a series of readings about 
our Lord, a series which would fit in with the already existing 
system of Jewish readings of the Old Testament so as to show 
how everything in his life and teachings was a fulfilment of 
“Moses and the Prophets”’.’ 
This quotation is taken from a new work by Fr Bouyer, ! which 
consists of lectures delivered at the University of Notre Dame and 
1 Life and Liturgy. By Louis Bouyer. (Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 
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is the first in a series to be called the Notre Dame Liturgical 
Studies. Few who read it are likely to quarrel with our judgment 
that it is the best book of its kind in English. It begins with a brief 
investigation of the meaning of the word ‘liturgy’ conducted in 
terms of a criticism of some of the ideas of the baroque and 
romantic periods. This is followed by a brief critical account of the 
liturgical movement, defined as ‘the natural response arising in the 
Church to the perception that many people have lost that know- 
ledge and understanding of the liturgy which should belong to 
Christians, both clergy and laity, and in consequence, have lost 
the right use of the liturgy also.’ Here it is interesting to see that 
Fr Bouyer traces the beginning of the return to the true liturgical 
tradition to the Caroline divines of the seventeenth century. He 
admits that he runs the risk of ‘appearing to suffer from that too 
common delusion which causes French and Belgian Catholics to 
view Anglicanism through a golden cloud’. It is to be feared that 
these pages may not help to commend the liturgical movement 
to English Catholics, who often find the greatest difficulty in 
taking Anglican liturgical activities seriously. It is not a bit of use 
Fr Bouyer saying solemnly that ‘heretics may sometimes have 
some useful truths to tell us’. Enlightened English Catholics who 
are perfectly willing to learn from Marxists and Buddhists and 
Calvinists too often find Anglicanism, and particularly High 
Anglicanism, merely mildly amusing. It is an additional com- 
plication that a great many Anglicans are more enthusiastic about 
French and Belgian Catholics than they are about Lancelot 
Andrewes and Richard Hooker. This is a very great pity, for 
Fr Bouyer is perfectly right in saying, “What was admirable about 
their work, and what had such a measure of success that it has 
endured even until our days in the larger Anglican churches . . . is 
a Divine Office which is not a devotion of specialists, but a truly 
public Office of the whole Christian people.’ 

There follows a short historical sketch of the fate of the liturgy 
since the seventeenth century, ending with a review of the con- 
temporary liturgical movement. In these early chapters Fr 
Bouyer is by no means uncritical of some aspects of the move- 
ment; especially he notices a ‘striking similarity . . . between the 
attitudes of mind responsible for the Baroque use of the liturgy, 
and those responsible for many modern methods’. It was charac- 
teristic of the Baroque ceremonies to ‘retain somewhere in the 
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background of the ceremony the substance of the rites and texts of 
the traditional liturgy . . . and to dress up these . . . to resemble as 
closely as possible the profane performances of the culture of that 
period. . . . But do not many people today do exactly the same 
thing when they try to disguise a rubrically correct low Mass by 
readings and singing in the vernacular, to make it resemble as 
closely as possible the style of public meeting now popular?’ 
This is an extremely relevant remark; American T.V. sets are 
said to be provided with a “Blab off’ switch for cutting out the 
sound when the commercial interrupts the programme; there is a 
certain type of commented Mass which makes one wish that 
churches were similarly equipped. One of the great obstacles to the 
liturgical movement in England is the perfectly legitimate distrust 
that is felt for a certain sort of high-pressure salesmanship amongst 
its advocates. 

Fr Bouyer then arrives at the central core of his book, which is 
an exposition of the sacramental theology of Dom Casel. Dom 
Casel’s theory is one that the present writer can only accept with 
considerable reservations, but such detailed criticism must be 
reserved for another article, partly because of space, but mostly 
because it would be a pity to discourage anyone from giving the 
theory the sympathetic hearing it deserves. There is perhaps no 
better starting point for sacramental theology than an appreciation 
of the ‘Mystery’ in Dom Casel’s sense, but it is a beginning and 
not an end. It would have been helpful if Fr Bouyer had at least 
mentioned the strong criticism which has been made of the 
theory not merely by students of comparative religion (these he 
refers to), but also by theologians within the liturgical movement 
itself. No less a liturgist than the great Fr Jungmann, s.J., remarks 
concerning it, “Ceci est une hypothése qu’on ne trouve pas sous 
cette forme dans la tradition chrétienne, elle n’en est tirée que 
par déduction et cette déduction fait appel 4 des présuppos¢s 
sujets 4 caution.’2 Whether or not Fr Jungmann is right in this, 
the opinion he represents is surely deserving of mention. 

Fr Bouyer cannot possibly be ignorant that an enormous amount 
of what he says is the doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas, but he 
shows considerable ingenuity in avoiding mention of this fact, 
even when the temptation to use one of St Thomas’s concise 
phrases must have been almost overwhelming. This is all of a 


2 Missarum Solemnia. French edition, Aubier 1951. Vol. 1, p. 229. 
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piece with a curious tendency throughout the book to oppose 
patristic to medieval thought. One would not suspect from this 
book that St Thomas and St Bonaventure thought of themselves 
as doing just what Fr Bouyer thinks he is doing: interpreting and 
transmitting the patristic heritage. We find such grotesque 
assertions as that the intellectualism of the medieval Dominicans 
(presumably St Thomas is included) has as its aim ‘to expose and 
interpret Christianity along the lines of a scientific cosmology’. 
This is the sort of judgment we might expect from someone whose 
acquaintance with Thomism was confined to seminary manuals, 
but it is a little shocking to find it here. 

The book proceeds with an excellent treatment of the Mass and 
of the other sacraments in the context of the Mass. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the liturgical year and of the Divine 
Office, and the book ends with some more general chapters on 
the spirit of the liturgy. There is a useful appendix on the history 
of liturgical studies, and a worthless index. This latter part, 
though not particularly original, is extremely well done. It is 
here that he most justifies the title of his work. ‘In the sacramental 
world, therefore, the liturgical year leads us progressively to a 
full assimilation to the power of Christ’s death through all the 
elemental details of our temporal lives, and so enables us to 
exchange a life born only to die, for a death which will bring us to 
life.’ These chapters do really fulfil the promise of this sentence. 
The reader must not, however, expect absolute scholarly accuracy 
here. There are some strange howlers, such as the quaint notion 
that the Easter season properly ends at the Ascension (a feast 
unknown to either Origen or Tertullian) and that Pentecost is 
some sort of addition. He seems to give credence to the very 
unplausible theory that the Dies Irae was written as a sequence 
for the last Sunday after Pentecost, since he finds in it ‘no con- 
nection with the Epistle or Gospel’ of the Requiem Mass; the 
usual view that it is not in origin a sequence at all, but a poem 
based on the last responsory of the Office of the Dead, is passed 
by in silence. His laudable desire to correct the false notion that 
Advent, Christmas and Epiphany are principally concerned with 
the birth of Christ at Bethlehem, and to show that they are to 
do in the first place with the second coming of Christ, leads him 
to exaggerated and slightly absurd denunciations of devotion to 
the infant Christ. He even maintains that the feast was introduced 
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because the established Church of Constantine ‘was in danger of 
losing the fervour of its hope for the world to come’. It is, of 
course, the common view that it was introduced because the 
Church of Constantine was in danger of losing its faith in the 
divinity of Christ. All these, however, are minor blemishes in the 
best introduction to the spirit and practice of the liturgy that has 
yet appeared in English. 

‘Of course the Mystery is not only “word”—in so far as for 
men “word” can be opposed to “deed” or to “being”. But 
since the Mystery is a personal love that desires to communicate 
itself to living persons it must be accepted by us first of all 
under this aspect of word; and the other implications of the 
Mystery can be revealed to us only in dependence on this 
primary aspect. Herein lies the profound difference between 
the celebration of the Christian Mystery and the celebration 
of the pagan mysteries . . . in the celebration of the Christian 
Mystery everything depends on God’s word and on our hearing 
it with faith. No magic can find place in the rites which are 
performed in the Christian Mystery, for from beginning to 
end everything is ruled by the most free and generous dis- 
closure of God’s heart to his children in his only Son.’ 

This passage from Fr Bouyer’s book may serve as a background 
to a consideration of two other works on language in the liturgy. 
Cyrille Korolevskij is a Byzantine rite priest and a recognized 
authority on non-Roman rites. In his book on living languages 
in the liturgy3 he discusses both eastern and western rites. This 
book has become almost an essential preliminary to any discussion 
of ‘vernacularism’ since it gives us for the first time a reasonably 
short but scholarly account of the use of vernacular in the whole 
Church throughout its history. In the East, Christianity came to 
peoples whose languages were already highly developed and, in 
general, as a matter of course, these people prayed in their own 
languages. This gave rise to the “eastern principle’ first formulated 
in the twelfth century: 

‘Those who are orthodox in all respects but who are wholly 
ignorant of Greek, shall celebrate (the liturgy) in their own 
language, provided that they have accurate copies of the custom- 
ary prayers, translated and clearly inscribed in Greek letters.’ 


3 Liturgie en Langue Vivante. By Cyrille Korolevskij. (Les Editions du Cerf; Lex Orandi, 
no. 18; n.p.) 
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The first part of Fr Korolevskij’s book is concerned with the 
vicissitudes of this principle in the East; there is an especially 
valuable discussion of the fate of the Byzantine rite in Hungarian 
at the hands of Roman officials who, in the first years of this 
century, were only partially informed of the ecclesiastical geo- 
graphy and even less informed of the involved politics of that 
country. This is agreeably contrasted with the state of affairs in 
1929 when Fr Korolevskij was himself appointed to study the 
possibilities of approving a liturgy in Estonian. It was in the 
course of these studies that the present book began to be written. 
The Pope was now Pius XI, a man of much wider knowledge and 
sympathies than his predecessors, and, since the beginning of the 
century, the nascent liturgical movement had begun to make its 
influence felt. The story of the Estonian affair ends with the 
official sanction of the papacy for the ‘eastern principle’. 

In the West, Latin, originally the liturgical language of Africa, 
had by the end of the third century come to be used even in the 
hitherto Greek-speaking church of Rome. Since the barbarians 
who swept over Europe had no developed literary languages of 
their own, they adopted Latin for the liturgy together with much 
else of Roman culture. Since then, throughout the West, Latin 
has remained practically the only language of the western rite. 
By the time the new European languages began to develop from 
Latin, the western liturgy had begun to lose touch with the 
people who spoke those languages; it was becoming more and 
more a private affair of the clerks for whom Latin was a second 
mother tongue. Nevertheless there have been some interesting 
cases of the liturgy of the West being celebrated in the vernacular. 
The most famous of these, of course, is the Slav liturgy of SS 
Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century. This attempt came to 
very little because of the opposition, by violence, forgery and 
fraud, of the German clergy. The tragic story is well told by Fr 
Korolevskij, and it reinforces an implicit moral of his work, that 
the liturgical movement, and in particular the vernacular move- 
ment, cannot afford to ignore its political implications. Every 
time it has failed there have been political causes at work. Besides 
the well-known Slav liturgy, Fr Korolevskij discusses several 
minor ones, including the Dominican liturgy in Armenian (a 
fourteenth-century product of the misguided policy of imposing 
the western rite on oriental converts from schism) and the 
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Chinese Missal of Fr Buglio, s.j., for the suppression of which 
the seventeenth-century ecclesiastical enemies of the Jesuits must 
bear most of the responsibility. 

Having read this book it becomes quite impossible to regard the 
vernacular movement as a new-fangled modern invention. ‘In 
the Christian Mystery’, as Fr Bouyer says, ‘everything depends on 
God’s Word and on our hearing it with faith.’ The question of 
language, and hence of intelligible language, is always a funda- 
mental one for the liturgy. We must therefore welcome the 
symposium on English in the liturgy which has recently ap- 
peared.4 It has an introductory chapter on liturgical languages, 
largely based on Fr Korolevskij, and two good chapters dealing 
with practical problems of a vernacular liturgy. The one on 
translation by Mr H. P. R. Finberg, whose work in the Burns 
Oates Missal will be familiar to many, contains some valuable 
criticism of various attempts at liturgical translation, from 
Cranmer to Mgr Knox. The article is marred by a strangely 
bad-tempered tone but it has the great merit, which it shares 
with the chapter on music by Mr Anthony Milner, of getting 
down to actual examples and discussing them in detail. Fr 
Clifford Howell contributes a lucid argument for using ver- 
nacular in the readings, prayers and processional antiphons of 
the Mass, while retaining Latin for the consecration prayer and 
the rest. Fr Howell is cheerfully dogmatic about a number of 
disputed liturgical points, but on the whole his history (based on 
Fr Jungmann) is sound enough and as-a practical proposal he 
seems to this reviewer to make his case. The article will doubtless 
be a fund of useful arguments for others who may wish to 
debate the matter. Fr John J. Coyne, in an article with the 
question-begging title of “The Traditional Position’ makes out a 
respectable, but to our mind very unconvincing, case against the 
use of living language in the liturgy. In general the most striking 
and disturbing thing about this symposium is the almost complete 
absence of a theological approach to the liturgy. The chapter 
supposedly dedicated to this by Fr J. McDonald, p.p., confines 
itself to a competent exegesis of 1 Corinthians 14, and the deci- 
sions of the Council of Trent, together with a discussion of two 
curious arguments against the vernacular. The first of these is that 


4 English in the Liturgy: a Symposium. Edited and introduced by Charles R. A. Cunliffe 
(Burns and Oates; 8s. 6d.) 
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Latin is a divinely constituted sacred language. This can hardly 
seriously have been maintained by any modern theologian. The 
second is that Catholics will lose their respect for the liturgy if they 
understand its language; to have the liturgy in the vernacular is 
to run the risk of casting pearls before swine. The swine in ques- 
tion are what St Peter called ‘a royal priesthood and holy people’ 
and Fr McDonald does not fail to point this out. But nowhere, 
except perhaps in the last chapter, an unpretentious article called 
‘The Conversion of England’, does one find anything in the 
great tradition of speculative theology. There is not much attempt 
to think hard about what language is and what the liturgy is, 
and how they are to be understood in the context of God’s 
revelation about God. Dom Oswald Sumner in the last article 
has something of this, but in general the contributors are content 
to debate this or that point of law, or practical difficulty or piece 
of historical evidence; there is no re thinking of the theological 
foundation which alone makes this discussion important. It must 
be said that this book shows once again that the liturgical move- 
ment has not yet taken root in England; some of its fruit is here 
but its theological roots are planted overseas. It seems likely that 
more people will come to understand the significance of, and 
hence the need for, the vernacular in the liturgy by reading Fr 
Bouyer’s reflections on the theology of the Christian Mystery, 
than by reading the arguments of this symposium. 
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VINOBA BHAVE 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


NDIA is one of the few countries left in the world which 
|= has the capacity to produce saints. One of the most 

authentic of these was Ramana Maharshi, who died only a 
year or two ago and whose life by an English disciple, Arthur 
Osborne, was published recently. He lived a life of austerity 
equal to that of the greatest of the Fathers of the Desert and 
reached a state of contemplation which in Christian terms could 
only be described as habitual union with God. He himself 
remained a Hindu of the strict advaita (non-dualist) school and 
maintained simply that his ‘self’ had ceased to exist and that he 
had realized his true ‘self’ in God. I have met many people, both 
Christian and non-Christian, who have known him, and all of 
them testify to the extraordinary holiness of his character, which 
was shown not least in his wonderful compassion and kindness. 
It can hardly be doubted that the transition from a life of complete 
silence and solitude in the isolation of a cave to the later life of the 
Ashram with its constant concern for every human need marks 
the influence, at least unconsciously, of Christianity on the Hindu 
mind, but Maharshi remained typically Hindu in his character. 

The same must be said of Vinoba Bhave, who continues the 
tradition of Hindu sanctity in our own day and who has also 
found an English disciple to write his: life. Mr Tennyson has 
written an extremely good book. ! He lived and worked, and what 
is more walked, with Vinoba, and though his actual contact with 
him was only for a short period, it was obviously the most 
momentous experience of his life and he has the born writer’s flair 
for revealing the feeling and quality of his experience. The 
result is a book which not orly gives a vivid record of the life 
and work of Vinoba, but is also able to show something of its 
historic importance for India and for the world. 

Vinoba was born in 1895 of a Brahmin family, but his father 
was somewhat unorthodox and wanted his sons to have a 
western education and even to go to England to study. Vinoba 
showed remarkable proficiency in mathematics and in languages 
(to this day he says that mathematics comes only next to God in 
1 Saint on the March, by H. Tennyson. (Gollancz; 13s. 6d.) 
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his affections, and he speaks most of the Indian languages). But 
he derived from his mother the traditional Hindu outlook on 
life and from an early age he wished to become a sunyasi, a 
wandering hermit. For this reason he took a vow of chastity at 
the age of twelve, a vow which has never been broken. His first 
goal as a sunyasi was to learn Sanskrit at Benares and to take 
part in anti-British agitation. But he was soon disillusioned with 
the ordinary methods of agitation and found his way to Ghandi’s 
Ashram in Gujerat. Ghandi immediately recognized him not as a 
disciple but as a master. The next thirty years were spent in hard 
labour and austerity, until in 1940 he was chosen by Ghandi to 
be the first to court arrest in the ‘individual non-violent move- 
ment’ against British rule. He spent most of the next five years in 
gaol, where he learned Arabic in order to study the Koran and 
acquired a stomach ulcer, which has remained with him ever 
since and which he called his ‘blessing’ as it has enabled him to 
simplify his diet to the utmost limit. 

This background of asceticism and austerity, of hard labour and 
learning, is essential to the understanding of Vinoba’s life. Mr 
Tennyson makes a striking comparison between Ghandi, whom 
he had also met, and Vinoba. Ghandi was immensely human 
with the natural imperfections of human character and made 
politics the work of his life, though he strove to perfect his 
character and to raise politics to the level of the ideal. But Vinoba 
is primarily a saint, that is one who has learned to overcome him- 
self and to dedicate his life wholly to God. His political, or rather 
social activity, for he hardly touches politics, is something which 
has come late into his life and is nothing but an overflow of his 
love for God. Again, though one may suspect an evangelical 
influence in the extraordinary charity and compassion of Vinoba, 
his religion remains purely Hindu, and though he respects 
Christianity there is no reason to see any conscious effect of it 
in his life. 

Vinoba’s mission began in April, 1951, when he left his Ashram 
for the first time and went to Hyderabad. Hyderabad after the 
merger with India had fallen into the power of the Communists 
who had established a reign of terror there. Vinoba thus met (and 
overcame) the challenge of Communism at the outset of his 
mission. This is of the greatest significance, for Vinoba’s way 
represents the most authentic answer to Communism which has 
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yet been found. Vinoba is as radical in his aims as the Com- 
munists. He wants to take over the land and give it to the people, 
but his method is different. He does not wish to attack the 
capitalist but to convert him. He goes round the country asking 
land-owners to give up a portion of their land to the poor, and 
he has met with an astonishing response. So far three million 
two hundred thousand acres have been given, besides gifts of 
wells, bullocks, implements, etc., by people all over India. This is 
certainly a remarkable achievement and Mr Tennyson shows in 
graphic detail exactly how it has been done. But this falls far 
short of Vinoba’s ambition, which is nothing less than to give 
land to all the landless and to create a social revolution. 

What, then, are the principles of this social revolution: The 
first principle is that of non-violence; it is this that sets Vinoba’s 
way in direct opposition to Communism. Vinoba is a disciple of 
Ghandi and has inherited his outlook. But even more he has 
inherited that tradition which goes back to the beginning of 
Indian history and constitutes perhaps the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the Indian outlook to the world. This tradition of non- 
violence is based, like everything in the Hindu tradition, on a 
metaphysical doctrine, the doctrine that human life is sacred, 
because man is made in the image of God and every human being 
is a manifestation of the divine. As Vinoba remarked on one 
occasion when he had spent a whole day interviewing villagers, 
‘To-day I have been visited 2,000 times by God.’ Such a view 
leads not only to a respect for human life, but to a recognition of 
the fundamental goodness of human nature and its capacity to 
respond to an appeal to charity, and it is on this that Vinoba works. 

The second principle is that of non-ownership. Vinoba believes 
that every man has an equal right to the necessities of life and 
that all should share them not by compulsion but freely. In 
particular, he maintains that land, like the sun and air, should be 
free for the use of all. Ultimately it would seem that he looks 
towards a state in which all land would be held in common 
and each would have what he required for his use; just as ulti- 
mately he would seem to look forward to a stateless society in 
which all would freely co-operate for the good of all. But these 
Utopian ideas do not lead to any lack of practical wisdom in his 
immediate plans. The most a thing in all Vinoba’s plans 
is his firm grasp of the principle that human life must be organized 
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on the basis of the village community. In India where the vast 
majority still live in villages this is a natural conception, but it is a 
matter of fundamental importance for the whole world. The 
tendency in India, as elsewhere, is to drag the people away from 
the land and to concentrate them in large industrial towns. This 
is surely the root problem of modern society and nowhere have 
we seen it faced and answered with such assurance as by Vinoba. 

The fundamental unit of human society is, of course, the family. 
But the family cannot normally be independent, and the next 
most fundamental grouping is that of the village community. 
Vinoba would have each m Te as far as possible self-supporting 
in clothing. He that work on land 
and in such crafts as spinning and weaving constitutes the v 
basis of human life and happiness. This does not mean ute 
wishes to ban machinery. He is quite clear about this. It means 
simply that the use of machinery must be strictly subordinated 
to human needs. ‘Electricity, good communications, irrigation, 
sewing machines, power-driven spindles and looms in the cottage 
yard, all these he wants.’ He would not object to small factories 
in the village, but ‘industries which require mass production or a 
high degree of centralization . . . should be restricted to the 
minimum necessary for the country’s reasonable comfort’. It is a 
question of deliberately choosing a standard of living, which 
leads not to the artificial life of the big town but to the integrated 
life of the village community. He believes that ‘men should live 
in associations small enough for them to have a sense of common 
identity and personal significance. . . . People should be surrounded 
by objects of love shaped by their own hands or the hands of their 
neighbours and the fruit of their labour should be seen to have 
relevance to the community in which they live.’ 

These are surely the basic principles ole good society. If we 
look back over the past we can see that this is the way in which 
human society has been normally organized all over the world. 
Particularly in the great creative periods of history, as in China 
and India and Europe from say 500 A.D. to 1500 A.D. this was 
the pattern of society. It did not exclude small towns and cities, 
but it was based on village life and everywhere the community 
was kept within the bounds of an integral social order. On the 
other hand in the great periods of decadence as in the later 
Babylonian and Egyptian Empires, and above all the Roman 
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Empire, the breakdown of society was caused by the centralization 
and concentration of life in large towns. India stands at present 
at the parting of the ways. She has been invaded by industrialism 
and has begun to develop a centralized state, but beneath this 
still rather fragile structure the traditional life of the villages 
with its roots in a spiritual doctrine going back to the beginning 
of history still remains. Can the two be combined? Can the 
ancient traditional life be developed and integrated without being 
destroyed in the structure of the new society? This is the question 
and Vinoba alone seems to show the way in which this can be 
done. 

But it is not only the problem of India. In one way or another 
every country in the world has to answer this question. Somehow 
without losing the advantages which modern science and tech- 
nology have given us and the democratic organization of the 
state, we have to find a way to recover the spiritual tradition 
which underlies all our civilization and to integrate this culture, 
which involves an economic and social order as well as a spiritual 
wisdom, into the structure of the new world. In the west it is the 
Catholic Church which is the guardian of this tradition and the 
responsibility lies with us as Catholics more than with anyone 
else. But shall we not have to take more seriously those elements 
in the gospel message which bear on this problem of ownership 
and self-defence: We have grown so accustomed to defending 
the rights of property and of self-defence, that it sometimes seems 
that the Church stands for the defence of capitalism and war. 
Is it not time that we recognized that the Gospel calls on us 

recisely to give up these natural rights in the name of a higher 
fas The call to give up lands and possessions in order to follow 
Christ is a call which is made to all. It is not a command; it is a 
counsel, but may it not be that the times are calling for a more 
generous response? May we not say that the early Church set the 
model of Christian perfection for all time when ‘all the faithful 
held together and shared all they had, selling their possessions 
and their means of livelihood so as to distribute to all, as each 
had need’? 

In the same way the call not to resist evil, but when struck on 
the one cheek to turn the other, to give to him who asks and 
when someone takes one’s cloak to give one’s coat also: all this 
is not, it is true, a command; it is a counsel of perfection; but it 
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shows how Christ wishes his disciples to act. Communal owner- 
ship and non-violence cannot be forced on a people; they lose 
all their value and become the means of its enslavement, if they 
are. But the call is there in the Gospel for all who will hear it. 
Has not Vinoba Bhave shown the way for us to become Christians 
and to realize the full significance of the Gospel in the modern 
world? 

The development of self-supporting communities is extremely 
difficult in many countries in the west now, but it is not im- 
possible to make a beginning. Let us not forget too that we have 
in the life of a monastery just such an ideal community, where 
the members give up all their possessions and have all things in 
common, and where the whole community is organized in 
such a way as to be as far as possible self-supporting. In the 
Middle Ages it was the monasteries which set the pattern for the 
whole civilization of Europe. May it not be through the develop- 
ment of monastic life both in the east and in the west that we may 
look for one way towards the development of such a new social 
order? 
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INDIA’S NEW RULING CLASS 
Economic Outlook 


GeorGE A. FLoris 


ITH important foreign statesmen arriving frequently 

on courtesy visits to India from East and West and 

with India’s voice respectfully heard at the inter- 
national councils, the observer is left with the impression that Mr 
Nehru’s spectacular foreign policy is paying a high dividend and 
that Delhi is rapidly becoming one of the most important 
political centres of the world. Only on close scrutiny of the 
economic and social conditions does he get the impression of a 
scene reminiscent of Chancellor Briining’s Germany in the early 
thirties: a régime desperately trying to camouflage by real and 
imaginary diplomatic successes the fact that, domestically, it is 
sitting on a volcano. 

In the cities the westernized ruling class—the British-trained 
civil servants and the American-inspired managing agency 
executives—seem to run the show at full swing. Although the 
shortage of technicians is still acute, there is a considerable 
tendency among the new generation to go in for scientific 
training. I was told by a university professor in Calcutta that the 
brightest students take up science these days. 

Dr Deshpande, the Secretary-General of Hindu Mahasabha, 
the self-styled guardian of national traditions, assured me that 
the idea of a man working his way up—so essential to any 
industrial society—is by no means incompatible with the true 
principles of Hinduism; the rigidity of the caste system was the 
result of later corruption, but his Movement means to go back 
to the ancient sources. 

On the face of it, therefore, there is no obstacle in the way of 
a new India, rising on the wings of modern technical production 
and re-invigorated Hindu tradition, utilizing vast, still untapped, 
raw material and manpower resources. 

There is, however, a deep-rooted menace, not only to India’s 
progress, but to her entire existence in the present form: the 
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one even wider than those caused by the caste system, or the 
religious and linguistic barriers. At a time when, in the free 
world, trade unionism and full employment have all but abolished 
social disparity, and when in Communist-dominated countries 
the leadership seeks to recruit a new élite preferably from the 
lowest strata of the old society, in India there is an unbridgeable 
rift between the westernized town-dwellers and the backward 
villagers. 

It is not as if the best elements of urban India would not be 
anxious to shed all the social and educational differences. How- _ 
ever, the membership of a ruling group cannot be abandoned 
nor assumed at will, nor can the gap between rulers and ruled be 
bridged easily however much those concerned would welcome 
change. The difference between the westernized ten per cent and 
the backward ninety per cent could only be eliminated if either the 
former would unlearn all that they know, or the latter catch up by 
learning all they have missed for generations. The first is im- 
practicable and undesirable, the second, though most desirable, 
is for the time being equally impracticable in view of the fact 
that seventy per cent of the population is illiterate and, even to-day, 
about fifty per cent of the young children are growing up without 
schooling. While economic limitations and social conditions— 
e.g. the regrettable but understandable reluctance of young 
college graduates to become teachers in primitive villages— 
continue to make higher and often lower education the towns- 
folk privilege, the gap is more likely to widen than to narrow. 

Moreover, the continuous unemployment among ‘native’ 
town-dwellers prevents the absorption into the urban economy 
even of those young people from the villages who somehow 
manage to obtain an education. There are, thus, educated young 
people in the cities who—unless they are extremely idealistic— 
would not settle down in the villages even if they could find 
a livelihood there as teachers, doctors, or administrators in the 
development schemes. There are, on the other hand, educated 
or semi-educated people in the villages who would be anxious 
to move to the cities, but they have little hope of finding work 
or accommodation there. So, in spite of all the genuine good 
intentions on the part of some lofty-minded individuals and all 
the progressive slogans reiterated with equal zeal by the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition, the social order of India to-day is as 
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near to the stultified two-class society envisaged by H. G. Wells 
in The Time Machine as any human society is ever likely to be. 

The ten per cent westernized ruling class is conscious of and 
deeply concerned with the inherent danger of the situation and 
aware of the disheartening fact that there is so little they can do 
about it. The hustle and bustle in the cities is, therefore, not so 
much the symptom of an expanding economy, but rather like 
the preparation for a siege. As long as the technically developed 
westernized India—the India of the main cities and ports—cannot 
expand to embrace the whole of the sub-continent, it remains 
threatened, now that the ‘imperial umbrella’ no longer protects 
it, of being re-absorbed into the ‘Asian’ countryside and forced 
to abandon its accustomed way of life. 

The fear of their rural kinsmen—in particular of the pressure 
of their numbers—explains the eagerness with which urban 
Indians seized the idea of family planning. They consider every 
new-born Indian baby in the villages a potential soldier in a 
hostile army or, at any rate, a dangerous unit of additional fuel 
to an impending explosion. I heard an Indian health official 
complaining that, had the British not been unco-operative 
during the Raj-period, the Indian civil servants could have 
started with family planning long ago. To-day, these people feel 
an alarm over the half-success of the experiment with the 
‘thythmical method’ of birth control which, looked at broadly, 
is worse than complete failure. While the birth-rate was reduced 
within the city-bounds, the countryside—the 600,000 villages 
with practically no medical assistance—remained unaffected. 
The danger of the urban population being swamped by backward 
villagers has increased, not diminished, as a result of the abortive 
experiment. While there are already voices heard in favour of 
more ‘dynamic’ methods of birth-control—including sterilization ! 
—the practical difficulties of implementation, quite apart from 
moral objections, appear to be insuperable. 

Meanwhile the ‘passive menace’ from the villages is becoming 
steadily more and more activated. 

The most important personality in the developing anti-city 
campaign is Acharya Vinoba Bhave, whose activities are not 
sufficiently appreciated by those who regard him merely as a 
pious land-reformer. He does wander around the country in an 
untiring effort to obtain voluntary land-offerings for the landless, 
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but his ultimate aims are far more ambitious than settling a num- 
ber of peasants on the often poor quality soil, or to secure the 
admission of Harijans into hitherto exclusive temples. He seeks 
to rouse the countryside against the cities which he regards as 
malign growths on the landscape, conducting a parasitic existence 
at the expense of the villages. Indeed, he urges his followers, as 
Gandhi did, to develop cottage industries in rural areas in order 
that they may shake off the economic yoke of the city. However, 
while Gandhi directed his economic emancipation movement 
against those whom he considered colonial exploiters, Vinoba 
means to apply the same sanctions against his own urbanized 
countrymen. 

Nevertheless, Vinoba is a man of peaceful intentions and he 
emphasizes that his ends would, in the long run, benefit the town- 
dwellers themselves. They would, he says, be forced to abandon 
their idle existence and resort to manual labour which would, in 
Vinoba’s opinion, give them health and happiness. However, 
bearing in mind the history of the Indian independence move- 
ment, we may be assured that, in the same manner as Gandhi 
was followed by more radical disciples—ranging from Jawaharlal 
Nehru to Baghat Singh and Subhas Chandra Bose—soon new 
faces are likely to be seen round the aged Vinoba and new voices 
heard expressing new ideas. These younger people, complemen- 
ting Vinoba’s teachings with action techniques inspired by Left or 
Right, will have less patience and less inclination to limit their 
activities with the golden rules of satyagraha. In India where 
Subhas Chandra Bose—friend of Hitler and ally of the Japanese 
Emperor—could remain the hero and become the martyr of the 
Left-wing intellectuals and masses, political inconsistency cannot 
be unusual. 

Naturally, the ruling class in the cities is not going to sit with 
folded hands in the face of the danger, but will use all its influence 
on the Government, the civil service, the political parties, the 
private and public sector of the economy, to repress the gathering 
storm. 

Police measures are going to be tightened up: the police force 
was reinforced by the admission of ex-members of the pro- 
Japanese ‘Indian National Army’ some time ago. These measures 
are to ensure the continued control by the Delhi Government, 
and by those who are behind it. It was in line with the increasing 
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centralization that they decided to resolve the conflicting Guje- 
rathi and Marathi claims on Bombay by taking the city under 
the direct control of the central government; a decision that 
resulted in a long series of riots and bloodshed. 

Foreign investments are sought from all over the world to 
strengthen and expand the urban economy, but it is conveniently 
forgotten that it was the foreign commercial rivalry on Indian 
soil that led to the loss of independence three hundred years ago. 

Certain individuals, particularly in the upper strata of the 
ruling class, and the Anglo-Indian community who form a 
minority within the westernized minority, are seeking their own 
salvation by emigration to those parts of the free world where 
they are allowed to enter. Great Britain is ranking high as a 
potential ‘home from home’ for people with capital, connections 
and professional qualifications. 

Some other individuals, mostly but not exclusively in the 
lower strata of the ruling class, echo the catch-phrase of “Com- 
munism rather than Communalism’. They have, besides the 
general Communist objectives, certain ends of their own in 
mind: they prefer the ruthless yet well-channelled Communist 
transformation to the hazards of a rural revolution. What is 
more, they are attracted by the prospect that, whatever else they 
may or may not do, the Communists can be trusted to maintain, 
true to their basic principles, the supremacy of the city over the 
countryside. Indian Communism is, in this way, developing 
paradoxically enough a definite counter-revolutionary feature: 
in the seething struggle between the dominating cities and 
awakening villages it stands on the side of the status quo, not of 
reform. 

Although the picture is gloomy, there is still the possibility 
that the septuagenarian Nehru will be succeeded by someone 
capable of bringing together urban and rural India in harmony 
and prosperity. He will have to be a man of extreme energy and 
unbounded vision, capable of harnessing to his own ends the 
forces of both traditionalism and radicalism. 


THE MYSTERY OF LOURDES 


KrerAN MULVEY, O.P. 


IFTY years ago the extraordi J. K. Huysmans wrote his 
Crowds of Lourdes. Huysmans has described as ‘un écrivain 
récis, subtil, et tourmenté’ and certainly his study of Lourdes 
reveals these characteristics. Though one may disagree entirely, his 
devastating comments on religious art and architecture in this city of 
our Lady are refreshing and provocative. His observant eye misses 
nothing. The most critical visitor to Lourdes could not rival his 
invective about the commercial by-products of the shrine. And that, 
after all, is what the apologist for Lourdes has to face. 

Huysmans’s book can be taken as a half-century mark in the history 
of the Lourdes shrine. He wrote it after he had become a militant 
convert to Catholicism. Surprisingly, though it is probably now 
neglected, the book is not out of date in essentials. Mrs Ruth Cranston’s 
The Mystery of Lourdes (Evans; 18s.) might well be taken to mark the 
approaching centenary ‘of the apparitions, 1958. It eclipses the Huys- 
mans book and, one might even venture to say, all the English books 
on Lourdes. It is a remarkable book to have come from the pen of a 
Protestant bishop’s daughter, herself a Protestant. Huysmans, after 
his conversion and quite against his own inclinations, came to Lourdes 
to investigate it for himself. A specialized interest in faith healing drew 
Mrs Cranston to the place where so many miracles of healing take 
place. “The three years since I began the study of this wonderful place, 
and its great cures of soul and body’, she writes, ‘have been among the 
richest of my life.’ Huysmans, who detested crowds, went to Lourdes 
reluctantly but he, too, like so many others, was captured by its spirit. 

Huysmans describes the Lourdes of about 1900; Mrs Cranston 
describes the Lourdes of today. She has the advantage of superb 
photographs to supplement her descriptions; Huysmans has the 
advantage of that style ‘précis, subtil et tourmenté’. He suffers aesthetic 
agonies because of, as it seems to him, hideous religious art. Mrs 
Cranston is untouched by this, as probably even the most sensitive 
pilgrim is, in face of the overwhelming faith and suffering nobly borne. 

The Basilica does not recall the te of our Lady’s Cathedral at 
Chartres. Even illuminated with its myriad lights it is not particularly 
captivating or compelling. The frescoes within may well cause some 
to shudder, as they did Huysmans. They do not matter. It is the niche 
in the grotto, the holy spot where the Blessed Virgin appeared, that 
matters. There are luxury hotels, simple hotels, pensions; there are the 
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many cafés; there are the shops beyond counting that sell souvenirs, 
fascinating in their ingenuity and not all tawdry. It is still the niche in 
the grotto that matters. Everything leads towards that. Vigilant 
policemen stand by the grotto gates to enforce dress —— 
They are not necessary to keep out the commercial side of Lourdes, 
for that stops short of the gates. 

The faith of the sick, the patience of the sick, the prayers they say, 
the prayers that others say: all these are Lourdes. They make the same 
deep impression on all, on Huysmans and on Mrs Cranston. The 
indifferent town of Lourdes, ‘a jewel slipped into the velvet pocket of 
the Pyrenees’, in Mrs Cranston’s words, goes on about its business, as 
does the world. At the grotto there is something of heaven; the 
hosannas from many nations as the Blessed Sacrament approaches the 
Basilica for the blessing of the sick; the breath-taking spectacle of the 
torchlight procession with its repetitive hymn saluting our Lady in 
many tongues. ‘Have you ever heard sixty thousand people singing 
one great hymn together?’ Mrs Cranston asks. “Have you ever seen 
sixty thousand faces lighted up not only by candles but with radiant 
love and devotion? It is something you will not forget in this bomb- 
ridden disillusioned twentieth century.’ Huysmans, too, was over- 
whelmed by this manifestation of faith and love. ‘From the incan- 
descent basin soars up the Credo in plainchant. It is unfurled and 
upborne with the help of thousands of voices, and rises from amongst 
the flames with an august lingering movement into the darkness of the 
sky. It is the profession of faith of the whole world finally freed from 
the confusion of tongues to find expression in the language of the 
liturgy; it is the concentration of the individual prayers of the day 
now gathered up into a single sheaf of common prayer; it is the 
offering to the Lord—before whom the ‘Virgin, who has hitherto 
been set on high, disappears—of the vocal perfume of the Apostles’ 
Creed, of the incense of the chant of his own Church.’ 

Mrs Cranston is particularly concerned with the miracles of Lourdes 
and she describes in illuminating detail the medical organization 
behind the scenes, of which, perhaps, the ordinary pilgrim is unaware. 
She gives, too, impressive accounts of many miracles. The result of her 
‘full and independent enquiry’ is a comprehensive, satisfying picture 
of Lourdes as it is today. Pilgrims who know Lourdes well, pilgrims of 
Lourdes in spirit, Catholics who feel no enthusiasm for this world- 
centre of Marian devotion, could read this book with pleasure and 
edification. Huysmans decided fifty years ago that Lourdes ‘is a place 
both repulsive and divine, but it is only right to make a trial of it by 
personal experience’. For those who are unable to make this trial, Mrs 
Ruth Cranston’s book is a splendid substitute. 


REVIEWS 


THe RENEWAL OF Man: A Twentieth Century Essay on Justification- 
by Faith. By Alexander Miller. 

Man’s KNowLepGE oF Gop. By William J. Wolf. (The Christian 
Faith Series, Gollancz; 12s. 6d. each.) 


These volumes are the first two of a new series from America, 
under the editorship of Dr Reinhold Niebuhr. They belong to the 
‘Evangelical’ tradition, and are designed to make the ‘age-old faith 
meaningful to modern people’. This faith, as they understand it, is 
Calvinist or Lutheran. They share with Calvinists a distrust for 
philosophy, pure nature, and unaided reason; and they show an 
attraction for the method of paradox. Mr Miller rejects every kind of 
non-Christian ethics, and Mr Wolf rejects all natural-theology proofs 
for the existence of God, except, strangely, St Anselm’s ontological 
argument. 

Biblical ethics, we are told in the first volume, is ‘neither rational, 
nor experimental, neither idealist nor pragmatic’, but is simply 
‘community ethics’. How the latter fails to fit into any of the former 
categories is not clear. For either it is revealed ethics, and then one 
wonders why it is specifically ‘community’ ethics; or it is ethics based 
on the good or the tradition of the community, and then it is rational 
or experimental. These writers like the paradox that faith and Christian 
ethics are ‘irrational’, when they appear simply to mean what we should 
call ‘above reason’. 

Both writers are characteristically Protestant in basing our personal 
religion ultimately on a kind of ‘irrational’ faith which they identify 
with private aden, Yet they do not think this private revelation 
is possible without a public revelation in history, known through 
biblical interpretation, or through the interpretation of the prophets . 
and Christ as recorded in the Bible. Mr Wolf would be horrified at 
the suggestion that reason might prepare the way for faith. Faith is 
reasonable, but only because it supplies its own reasons! 

To a Catholic, there seems much ambiguity in the second volume 
between faith as trust and faith as belief. We agree that faith is emi- 
nently personal, but fail to see how this does not involve right belief. 
The author shares the modern dislike for creeds, yet admits that 
Christian faith must accept Christ’s divinity, his death for us, his 
resurrection, exaltation, and return. Is he not trying to have it both 
ways? 

Among the strange statements found in these volumes (or are they 
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just paradoxes?) are the following: St Thomas thought faith necessary 
for the acceptance of his proofs for God’s existence (this is, of course, 
absurd, and is due to a confusion); the end always (sic) justifies the 
means; Christianity is the religion that is no religion; rational ethics 
has no argument against torture, or in favour of heroism. 

The Christian truths that both books stress are the necessity of grace 
and faith, and the insufficiency, for the Christian, of reason or nature 
without these, whether in matters of belief or conduct. In this we are 
in agreement, and it is, of course, important that this aspect of Christi- 
anity should be proclaimed. But why must they exclude God alto- 
gether from the nature and human intelligence that he has made? 
We all know that, outside of Christianity and Judaism, God has 
never been adequately known and served. We agrec that, outside of 
these revelations, there was no personal heal of God, and no 
personal love, in the sense that Christians understand it. Yet the fact 
remains that it was this same identical God that made all the world of 
nature, with all the beings in it; and that all mankind are called to be 
his children. Could it really be a necessary part of the Christian 
message to say that there is no sign of God, no power of recognizing him, 
until he speaks to us through Christian faith? 

Incidentally, Mr Miller is wrong in thinking that St Thomas 
excluded the use of reason in the ordering a understanding of 
Christian revelation. He is also wrong in thinking that Roman 
Catholics judge rulers by their ‘piety’ rather than by their justice. 

For Catholics, the only value of these books will be to give them a 
picture of an evangelical approach to grace and faith. They do not 
greatly help the dialogue between Catholics and Protestants, as they 
do not build upon Scripture interpretation.-In fact, Mr Miller’s book 
illustrates ‘justification by faith’ more from Arthur Koestler, Graham 
Greene and Robert Penn Warren than from St Paul or St John. I 
am sorry, then, to have to report that these volumes will not be of 
great importance for Catholics. 

H. Francis Davis 


Harpness OF Heart. By Edmond Cherbonnier. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

Doinc THE TruTH. By James A. Pike. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue STRANGENESS OF THE CHURCH. By Daniel T. Jenkins. (Gollancz; 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue New Bene. By Paul Tillich. (S.C.M. Press; 10s. 6d.) 


The first of these books attempts to analyse the ethical presupposi- 
tions of biblical theology. The main contention of the author is that 
sin consists in idolatry or misplaced allegiance and that an indirect 
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argument in favour of the biblical view can be found in the universal 
practice of value-judgments among men. The biblical view implies 
that man is created free to choose. While the book shows evidence of 
wide reading and considerable learning, the precise reasons why the 
author’s conclusions should be regarded as representing adequately 
the biblical view of man and reality is never made clear. 

The second work, Doing the Truth, by James A. Pike, is a helpful 
analysis of Christian ethics and behaviour in terms of the biblical idea 
of vocation. 

In the third book, Professor Jenkins speaks of the Church as the 
point at which God challenges man in history. Professor Jenkins’s 
writing is always stimulating and his recent work is no exception. 
It may be doubted, sometimes, whether he really appreciates the 
position of the Catholic Church and whether his theological writing 
would not be improved if he liberated himself from certain prejudices 
which are only too common in neo-Protestant writing. These three 
books, which all belong to Messrs Gollancz’s “Christian Faith’ series, 
illustrate a tendency in modern Protestant theology to return to a 
consideration of fundamental biblical ideas and in terms of these ideas 
to criticize and evaluate systems of philosophy and theories of culture. 
The Catholic theologian must welcome this movementas it has brought 
back the thought of contemporary Protestant writers to those funda- 
mental themes which are common to all who regard the Bible as an 
inspired work. 

A fourth book, The New Being, by Paul Tillich, is an excellent 
example of how this new movement has affected the preaching of 
Protestant ministers. Dr Tillich is a distinguished American minister 
and in this new collection of sermons he shows how powerful a 
weapon biblical theology can be for the preacher. Dr Tillich, with 
great skill, provides a series of sermons which would repay study by 
the parish priest. In spite of a certain amount of material which a 
Catholic would have to reject, the way in which Dr Tillich expresses 
himself and the ease with which he uses his biblical references should 
prove helpful as a model to those who have to preach every Sunday. 

Ian Histop, 0.P. 


ERANOS JAHRBUCH, 1955, Band XXIV. Herausgegeben von Olga 

Frdbe-Kapteyn. (Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag; S. Fr. 31.20.) 

This volume of the Eranos annuals is devoted to ‘Der Mensch und 
die Sympathie aller Dinge’. But, as John Layard warns the English 
reader, ‘this word Sympathie has not the same meaning as our “sym- 
pathy”... . In German it indicates the existence or establishment of 
a subtle bond or relationship, a mutual understanding.’ Layard’s own 
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contribution, on ‘Identification with the Sacrificial Animal’ as he has 
observed it in Malekula, is outstanding as a sample of the employment 
of such Sympathie in anthropological fieldwork. It is no less so for the 
remarkable light it sheds on many religious, cultural and psychological 
phenomena among many besides the Malekulan, ‘for whom the 
sacrificial animal is a transforming symbol, affecting every aspect of 
his life’. 

The only strictly theological contribution is that of Ernst Benz on 
‘Man and the Sympathie of All Things at the End of Time’. He sets in 
sharpest contrast the dualism implicit in traditional Christian doctrine 
about the eternity of hell with the universalism of Origen and Jakob 
Bochme. He finds the former logically inadmissible for implying two 
final eternities, mutually and irreconcilably opposed; morally in- 
tolerable for setting final and insuperable restrictions to the universality 
of Christian love and compassion (as witnessed by the utterances of 
Fathers and Schoolmen on the joy of the blessed in the torments of the 
damned)—if not also to the power and mercy of God. He quotes St 
Thomas’s Supplementum liberally on the subject; but makes no mention 
of such doctrines of the saint’s mature thought which might blur the 
sharpness of the contrast: the doctrines that while the poena damni (the 
loss of God which arises from the rejection of God through sin) must 
indeed be infinite, the poenae sensus é ys positive penal consequences of 
the sinner’s adherence to temporal goods) are and must be finite; 
that ‘eternal’ cannot have the same sense when applied to God (and 
those who enjoy his eternal life) and to hell; that the essential opposition 
of heaven and hell is not that of two positive contraries, but hen ofa 
positive and its privation. Benz’s assertion that Western (unlike 
Eastern) theology has always maintained the primacy of justice at the 
expense of everything else, even of God’s love, is belied by St Thomas’s 
insistence on the primacy of God’s mercy, and his teaching that 
Divine justice is itself the product of his mercy and love. The doctrine 
of hell, and still more some presentations of it, are not without diffi- 
culties, but Benz ignores the far more serious problems presented by 
his own: the Sieh sdlesties reading of Scripture which it involves, 
and the fact that a necessarily hell-less apokatastasis implies the in- 
ability of man to choose against it, and the inevitability, sooner or 
later, of a freedom-destroying compulsion to ensure it. 


Louis Massignon offers (in French) an untidy but fascinating paper _ 


on universal compassion in Islam, especially as manifested in devotion 
to Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, ‘cette Ame méconnue, mépriséc, 
annonciatrice du triomphe final des malheureux; de la venue du Mahdi, 


“fils du Fatima”, du retour de Jésus “fils du Maryam”. 
Other contributions are Erich Neumann’s ‘keynote speech’; 
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Gershom Scholem’s study of the subject in Jewish mysticism; Henry 
Corbin’s (in French) on ‘sympathie et théopathie’ in Islam; Walter 
Otto’s on the place of Sympathie in the formation of primitive myth. 
Finally we have two more ‘scientific’ papers: one by Max Knoll on 
endogenous rhythms and biological time, which ties together some 
recent scientific discoveries and hypotheses with some ancient symbols 
and myths; the other, by Adolf Portmann, expounds some marvels 
of biological adaptation which suggest the astonishing Sympathie 
which exists between certain animals and their spatio-temporal environ- 
ment. The volume is as handsomely produced as its predecessors, and 
includes a number of fine plates and illustrations. All the contents are 
in German unless otherwise stated. 
Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Eur te Propuéte, 2 vols. (Les Etudes Carmélitaines, chez Desclée de 

Brouwer; 200 B. Fr each.) 

Two volumes, six hundred pages, all about Elias: it hardly seems 
possible, certainly not readable, however distinguished the numerous 
contributors. Even the magnificent pictures, both from nature and 
from art, can hardly entice us to face the copious letterpress. 

Unless of course we have already fallen under the Prophet's spell. 
And some powerful spell he has certainly exercised, and over devotees 
of several faiths. His ‘spirit and power’ (Luke 1, 17) are not yet extin- 
guished; and Jung is here, with letters to the Editor, to explain how 
and why he ‘constellates an archetype’. Elias in his fiery chariot has 
somehow got mixed up with Helios, and we are shown ancient 
pictures which could represent the Prophet or the Sun-god or both. 

So there is no lack of subject-matter, and no need for padding. 
We have, first of all, the topographical background: then the Old 
Testament and New Testament texts which concern Elias, followed by 
studies of each. Then Elias in the Greek Fathers, in the Latin Fathers, 
in the Syriac Fathers. The cult of Elias in the Eastern Churches and 
the Western: the iconography of Elias. 

Then, in the second volume, Elias as an archetypal figure; Elias 
as the legendary founder of the Carmelites (very honestly and sensibly 
treated, with full documentation), their model and patron. This is 
followed logically by an important theological article on prophecy in 
the Church and its relationship to the contemplative life. Then, Elias 
in Jewry, Elias in the Koran, and Elias elsewhere in Islam. Finally an 
appendix on some bizarre Elias-cults in Paris and London in the last 
century. Altogether one of the best of Etudes Carmélitaines, and, after 


all, eminently readable. 


VicToR WHITE, O.P. 
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Tue SOcIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MaAnriTAIN. 
Selected readings by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. (Geoffrey 
Bles; 25s.) 

This book is to be welcomed in that it brings together in one volume 
those passages from the writings of M. Maritain that are both repre- 
sentative and expressive of his social and political philosophy. With 
certain exceptions, notably in connection with passages taken from 
Man and the State and The Range of Reason, the editors have made new 
translations from the French editions. Some of the translations are in 
places quite similar to earlier ones, whereas others are widely different. 


The core of M. Maritain’s social philosophy is to be found in his 
teaching on the Person and the Common Good. The book published 
in 1941 under that title (the English translation of La personne et le bien 
commun) was already too short and tightly condensed for clear under- 
standing. In the book under review the excerpts from The Person and 
the Common Good total fourteen pages and represent less than half that 
short work. In view of the length of this new book of selected readings 
(nearly 400 pages) there would seem to be a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the editors of the fundamental importance of this notion of the 
common good in M. Maritain’s social theory. While paying every 
respect to the greatness of M. Maritain as a thinker and as a Thomist 
it must be said that not every one can accept his distinction between 
individual and person (which lies at the heart of his doctrine of the 
common good) as that of St Thomas or indeed as valid. But the 
subject is too complex to pursue in a short review. The editors did 
well to invite the author to write a Preface. In expressing his gratitude 
to them ‘for their interest . . . and for the pains they have taken in 
selecting these excerpts and composing with them a book with a 
unity and internal development of. its own’, M. Maritain has silenced 
in advance any possible criticism about the misrepresentation of his 


teaching by an injudicious selection of passages. 


Murpocu Scott, 


No Maw Is AN Istanp. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 16s.) 


No Man is an Island is an absorbing book which achieves a very 
difficult task in a remarkably simple and sure way. It is much more 
than a collection of aphorisms on fundamental questions affecting the 
Christian life, hope, conscience, intention, vocation. Its title rightly 
leads us to suppose that the book will be about the dialogue between 
God and man, and man and man, whereby they grow in knowledge 
and love of each other. Its method is to bring to light the often hidden 
questions which make these reciprocal relationships vital. The true 
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term of the discourse must be personal to each reader. Hence he will 
find himself compelled to meditate and take time, co-operating with 
the author in a work of discovery. ‘Although men have a common 
destiny, each individual also has to work out his own personal salvation 
for himself in fear and trembling.’ It is the merit of this book to set 
this primary task firmly within the life of the Christian community, 
and its pages are instinct with a deep spiritual courtesy. ‘If we love one 
another truly, our love will be graced by a clear-sighted prudence 
which sees and respects the designs of God upon each separate soul. 
Our love for one another must be rooted in a deep devotion to Divine 
Providence, a devotion that abandons our own limited plans into the 
hands of God and secks only to enter into the invisible work that 
builds his kingdom. Only a love that senses the designs of Providence 
can unite itself perfectly to God’s providential action upon souls.’ 


Fr Merton says that this is intended to be a simpler book than Seeds 
of Contemplation to which it is a sequel, but most people will probably 
find that at certain points they have to think a good deal before his 
meaning becomes clear. For instance he uses the term “psychological 
conscience’ for consciousness and develops an elaborate section in 
which this is contrasted with ‘moral conscience’. While the drift of 
his argument emerges plainly enough, a more normal terminology 
would have made him much easier to follow. But it would be unjust 
to insist upon these defects in a thoughtful book which will yield its 
meaning to a patient reader. Fr Merton well deserves some of the 
sympathetic co-operation of the importance of which in the fullness 
of the Christian life his reflections have so much to say. 


AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


PIONEERS OF PopuULAR EDUCATION, 1760-1850. By Hugh M. Pollard. 
(John Murray; 28s.) 


Movements of reform are usually untidy. They are played against 
shifting elusive backgrounds by actors who are all producers before 
largely unappreciative audiences. Dr Pollard in this present work 
stabilizes the pattern and unifies the theme around a few central actors. 
He takes as his point de départ pre-revolutionary France and in a few 
vivid paragraphs he sketches the inadequate and miserable provision 
for the education of the r, not only in France but in Euro 
generally. Against this “eh wedi the work of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, founded in 1682 for the Christian education of 
youth, stands out sharply. Their lives were heroic but hidden and 
represented the centuries-old interest of the Church in education. A 
more deep-rooted spirit of revolt was also at work. The philosophes 
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were inimical to the whole social order and religious tradition. Their 
force in education is typified in Rousseau’s Emile, a work which pro- 
vided some kind of philosophical basis for the new era of ‘enlighten- 
ment’ and started the nature school on its way. Whatever criticisms 
one may make against Rousseau, his ideas were taken up and fashioned 
by others, as circumstances and their own measure of agreement with 
him dictated. This individual assessment of Emile accounts for the 
variety of experimentation within the nature school itself, not the 
least of whose problems was the interpretation of Rousseau within a 
Christian framework. In England, and after 1814 on the Continent, 
the monitorial systems of Bal and Lancaster found favour. Although 
it was a method of instruction rather than of education and in direct 
opposition to the work both of the Brothers and of the nature schools 
it did answer a need, had some good points, and on economic grounds 
found favour in most European countries (Holland and Prussia 
excepted, who worked out their own state systems in keeping with the 
new ideals of the nature school). These three movements, irreconcilable 
as they appear to be, found place in the work of Father Girard, a 
Capuchin friar at Fribourg. While insisting on the supernatural 
dignity of man he worked out a compromise between the rival methods 
of Pestalozzi and the monitorial system. His work for the poor and the 
outcast at Fribourg had remarkable success. 

The influence of these continental reforms on English popular 
education was great if somewhat belated. The political situation arising 
out of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars created a 
hostile barrier to ideas of continental origin—a barrier which only the 
pertinacity of a handful of remarkable reformers eventually breached. 
Synge (an Irishman), Greaves, Mayo, Robert Owen, Lord Brougham, 
Lady Noel Byron, Sarah Austin, Leonard Horner, all drew inspiration 
from the Continent in one form or another from sources as diverse 
as the Wehrlischule at Hofwyl to the state systems of Holland and 
Prussia. The work of Kay-Shuttleworth wove these diverse elements 
into one national pattern. 

Dr Pollard in this fine study set himself the task not only of un- 
ravelling the influence of these continental movements on English 
educational development, but of assessing varied individual efforts as 
well. He brings into prominence the work of several people, both 
English and Continental, hitherto forgotten or largely neglected. The 
author has succeeded in presenting a very complex picture as one 
unified whole and hides behind a lucid style a vast amount of scholarly 
work. This book complete with a good bibliography of sources and 
an index will be a welcome addition to the History of Education shelf. 


J. V. SULLIVAN, F.S.C.H. 
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An Historian’s Approach To Reticion. By Arnold Toynbee. 

(Oxford University Press; 21s.) 

This is a book whose importance can easily be misconccived. Its 
title is open to the charge of ambiguity, an ambiguity which appears 
in the book itself. “The present book’, we read, ‘is an attempt to 
describe, not the personal religion of the author, but the glimpse of the 
Universe that his fellow-historians and he are able to catch from the 

int of view at which they arrive following the historian’s profes- 
sional path.’ In fact, as the book develops, it is inevitably the author’s 
own approach to religion which becomes the business of the book. 
Herein lies its importance, and herein lies its interest. 


To begin with, it is true, Professor Toynbee expands and develops 
much which has appeared in The Study of History: the behaviour, the 
problems, the psychology and the normal evolution of religious bodies, 
the rhythm of their development and their decline. Perhaps, at any 
rate for many readers, the most interesting section is his exposition of 
the recurring problems and mistakes of their leaders, and also the 
section on ‘Encounters between Higher Religions and Idolized 
Oecumenical Empires’. The history, then, is very much what the 
readers of Professor Toynbee’s earlier books will expect: it has the 
same virtues and is open to the same objections. What of the religion? 

Professor Toynbee, it goes without saying, has pleased neither side. 
The Christians find him a far less enthusiastic ally than, clearly, some of 
them had hoped that he might be; while those historians who affect 
the thesis that religion is just one particularly tiresome form of non- 
sense are naturally loud in their disapproval. Faced by such sentences 
as ‘self-centredness is thus a necessity of Life, but this necessity is also a 
sin’, the Christian hesitates. The infidel is inclined to make Castlereagh’s 
description of the Holy Alliance, ‘a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense’, his own description of a view of history which makes 
civilization the handmaid of religion, and history not so much a 
fascinating appraisal of the contents of the laundry baskets of politics 
and economics as an exercise in erudite prophecy. And the protests of 
the ‘antinomian historians’ at being summoned to the top of Mount 
Carmel by a highly individual Elias have been understandably vigorous. 

Yet, in fact, the book is not really that ‘Glimpse of the Universe’ 
which the historian can catch from the vantage point in time of his 
own professional standpoint. It is the glimpse gained by one man who 
is, among other things, a distinguished historian; and the difference is 
considerable. It is this which explains the startling fact that half a 
closely packed page of the index is taken up by Bayle, while Augustine 
has to be content with three casual references. So far as this book is 
concerned, the City of God might never have been written. 
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How much.of this book, one must ask, is the last cartridge—and 
how splendidly it bangs!—of Edwardian liberalism, and how much 
does it display the shape of things to come? Twenty-five years from 
now, when the book is taken from the shelf by an intelligent young 
man, will the author’s attitude to religion evoke a stifled yawn or a 
start of recognition? For what is both important and fascinating is 
precisely Professor Toynbee’s attitude to religion. The book is not 
only an interpretation of religion from the standpoint of a gifted 
historian. It is much more: it is an intensely personal drama played 
against the backcloth of universal history. Hence its importance. 


T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


THE Earty Cuurcu: HisTorRIcAL AND THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. By 
Oscar Cullman. (S.C.M. Press; 25s.) 


Dr Cullman’s work has always been marked by three rare qualities: 
strong sanity, exact scholarship and the spirit of Christian charity. 
Any attempt by him to write the history of the early Church would 
be of exceptional interest. Unfortunately the title of this volume is 
slightly misleading. It consists of papers already published, barely 
linked together and of unequal value. They include a study on the 
origins of the Christmas feast which is an admirable example of 
vulgarisation in the good French sense of the term. An article on early 
Christianity and civilization is doomed to fail through lack of space— 
only fourteen pages are allotted to it, and there is no attempt to define 
civilization or to allow for regional or social differentiation among 
early Christians. There is a particularly stimulating essay on the 
meaning of “regnum Christi’ which contains a convincing interpretation 
of the meaning of exousia. It includes two articles which will be of 
vital importance for any study of the development of Dr Cullman’s 
thought: his ‘Necessity and Function of Higher Criticism’, first 

rinted in 1949, and “The Tradition’, written three years ago, in 
which he makes his answer to P. Daniélou with consistent and charac- 
teristic courtesy. Even if the present volume does not add very greatly 
to our knowledge of the history of the early Church, it is an invaluable 
source for the history of early Cullman. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


BYZANTIUM AND IsTANBUL. By Robert Liddell. (Cape; 25s.) 

Mr Robert Liddell has written the best of all travel books on Aegean 
Greece perhaps partly because he cared for it so much. If now he 
fails with Constantinople it is perhaps primarily because he so much 
dislikes it. 
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The proportions are admirable; this is perhaps the only study of 
Constantinople to give equal emphasis on or Byzantine and Otto- 
man monuments and history. The standard of factual accuracy is, of 
course, high, though there is an occasional exasperating slip as when 
the portrait of John II Comnenos in Hagia Sophia is described as that of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitos who reigned two centuries earlier. It is a 
pity that so much of the Byzantine history is derived from Gibbon and 
so much of the Ottoman from the improbable court gossip of foreign 
travellers. Yet this is a travel-book, not a history, and the cardinal 
misfortune was that Mr Liddell seems to have lived in Pera instead of 
across the Horn in Istanbul itself. No living writer could have conveyed 
so perfectly the quality of modern Turkish life if only he had mingled 
with it. So much that he has written of Istanbul seems truer of Pera 
and of Galata. His description of Constantinople conveys all its 
squalor, more than all its decay, but nothing of its personality, and 
very little of its beauty. But in its mastery of phrase it provides still 
further evidence that Robert Liddell is one of the most significant of 


modern prose-writers. 
GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


THE PeNGuIN Atzas. Edited by J. S. Keates. (Penguin Books; ros.) 
This beautifully produced book has been issued ‘to meet the needs 
of every reader who requires simple, legible maps at a convenient size’. 
It may satisfy readers who simply want to see where a place is, but will 
be of little use to students of geography. There are several atlases 
available, from Messrs Bartholomew, Philips, and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, which give fuller and more valuable information in 
convenient shape, and at similar or only slightly greater cost. Never- 
theless there is one feature of this atlas which will recommend it to 
many bookshelves, the fact that place-names within a country are 
spelt in the form which is official there, or in an accepted English 
transliteration. So we find Livorno and Firenze instead of Leghorn and 
Florence on the map of Italy. The index gives the more familiar form 
with its official equivalent and the necessary reference. But this only 
works one way; the official form is indexed without an English equiva- 
lent. For many readers this will raise complications. Unless their 
previous geographical knowledge is fairly good will they recognize 
Krung Thep, Rizhskiy Zaliv, Iskenderun, and Ostfriesische Inseln, as 
Bangkok, The Gulf of Riga, Alexandretta, and the East Frisian 
Islands? A useful list of geographical equivalents might be expanded 
by adding, for example, selva, haf and wadi, all of which appear in the 
atlas, 
ANTHONY Ross, 0.?. 
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Sir KenetM Dicsy. By R. T. Petersson. (Jonathan Cape; 25s.) 


This study is typical of many emanating from American universities, 
where so much interest is taken in seventeenth-century England. It has 
first to ‘satisfy the examiner’ by the industry and curious research of the 
student, and this it certainly does by a formidable array of notes—more 
than five hundred of them—in which books good bad and indifferent 
jostle each other in type that is needlessly unkind on the eyes. It is better 
written than many, though one is constantly reminded how sharply 
American is diverging from current English. Digby was a man of very 
wide interests, and a critical biographer needs to be something of an 
authority de omni re scibili. One should not expect any very profound 
or original criticism in a book such as this. But one does expect the 
facts to be stated accurately and fairly, and one is all too often disap- 
pointed. There is a great deal of criticism that seeks to impress rather 
than to enlighten, and much of it is shallow and callow, and will not 
bear analysis. There is the usual dabbling in psychology, and havin 
triumphantly labelled Digby as ‘extrovert’, the author doubtless feels 
satisfied that he has added to our knowledge. There is also a sprinkling 
of sentences that may mean something to the author, but which mean 
precious little to the reader. “Of the many times Sir Kenelm crossed to 
France, none was more decisive than his crossing in 1635. To go over 
to France was to go over to Romanism. To take up French life was to 
break off more or less conclusively with English life.’ It also meant 
getting further away from Scotland. But why more decisively so in 
1635? 


Digby came of a distinguished Catholic family, and religion played 
a prominent part in his life and in his thought. This the author recog- 
nizes, and much space is devoted to religious topics. It is er ses 
the weakest aspect of the book. Even the terminology betrays a lack 
of acquaintance with the literature of the period. Digby is converted 
from ‘Romanism’ and becomes an ‘Anglican’. In a book bristling with 
notes one might expect one or two for the more sensational discoveries. 
Of the Powder Plot conspirators we are informed, for instance, that 
‘nearly all were Yorkshiremen newly converted to Rome’ (p. 19) and 
that ‘in the five years following the Gunpowder Plot at least fifty 
priests and lay Catholics were put to death’ (p. 25). These are not inci- 
dental slips, but statements made to prove or illustrate some point, and 
presumably the author has some sort of reference to offer. After state- 
ments of this kind one wonders whether he is really in a position to 
stigmatize Hugh Ross Williamson’s book on the Plot as ‘an exciting 
and biased report’ (p. 328). Again, in the crude account of Innocent X, 
if Mr Petersson has evidence that Donna Olimpia moved into the 
Vatican (p. 217), it would be worth giving. 


| 
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Mr Petersson has ‘attempted to date everything according to the 
Gregorian Calendar’ (p. 11). This was once the practice in England, but 
it led to such chaos that it was given up a century ago. The trouble is 
that it is so difficult to be consistent. Mr Petersson does not, for the 
Gunpowder Plot, ‘Remember, remember’ the twenty-sixth of October. 
The only satisfactory, and now almost universal, practice is to print 
the actual date on the manuscript, and leave it to the intelligence of 
the reader. But the author seems loth to leave anything to the 


intelligence of the reader. 
8 GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


CuarLeMaGneE. By Richard Winston. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 25s.) 

The author of this new biography rejects the idea that Charlemagne 
was merely a rude and unlettered barbarian. He insists that he was not 
only a great political figure but also a profound theologian and one of 
the foremost intellectuals of his age. These are high claims: that the 
reader is left convinced that they are justified is perhaps the fairest 
measure of Mr Winston’s success. 

His interpretation of the problem of Charlemagne’s coronation as 
Imperator Romanorum is certainly original. In his view it was primarily 
an attempt by Leo III and the King to reconcile the citizens of Rome to 
Frankish rule and to their pro-Frankish pope whom they had already 
tried to depose. For Charlemagne it also represented, of course, the 
culmination of his ambitions. 

Some readers may question Mr Winston’s rendering of the title 
rector ecclesiae. He suggests that Charlemagne saw himself as ‘the true 
head of the church’. if this is so little room is left for the more common 
view that the coronation of A.D. 800 was intended to establish a dual 
system with Pope and Emperor ruling together, the one governing 
the spiritual, the other the temporal domain. 

A theocratic institution, the new Empire embodied the conception 
of Christianity as the ultimate social unity with the temporal ruler 
holding a sacred character as the divinely appointed leader of the 
Christian people. Within this unitary conception of the Christian 
community the distinction between the temporal and the spiritual 
powers may indeed have become blurred, but it is surely unwise to 
press too far the idea of the two powers as no more than two aspects 
of the one society. The deposition of Childeric III should warn us 
against this assumption. By the death of Charlemagne the three 
powers of Papacy, Roman Empire and Frankish Kingdoin, to use 
Alcuin’s trichotomy, had of course become confused beyond unravel- 
ling, and the fall of the Empire may in large measure be explained by 
just this confusion. 


ADRIAN JOHNSON 
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Community Journey. By George Ineson. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 
Although this book is written in the main by one person, it is aptly 
named; not only is it the account of the journey of a community 
towards the most perfect community of all the Mystical Body, but 
it was the idea of community which dominated the conscious search; 
though Eastern mysticism and Western psycho-analysis played their 
part in easing the way, in making and revealing the pattern, what is 
now a community of Benedictine Oblates began as a practical experi- 
ment in socialism. Other members of the community have contributed 
short notes of their own personal and interior progress, but it was in 
the experience and solution of communal difficulties, material and 
spiritual, that human wisdom and prudence, themselves developing 
found their need to be complemented by, transformed by, the divine 
wisdom and prudence which come with grace. For example, the 
community began by making no distinction between families and 
unmarried members, all lived in common; now a balance has been 
found between the equally God-given units of family and community. 
This was no doubt a difficult book to write since the intimate 
life of so many others beside the author is involved. One feels that 
the full story has not been given, but then, how can it be? And the 
= given to the author’s dreams tends to baffle a reader who 
as not been trained to interpret them; one would like a series of notes 
by the psychologist who befriended and guided the community. But 
all in all, this is a very interesting book, and the last chapter in which 
the community is seen at Easter Mass is very moving. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


New Lines. An Anthology edited by Robert Conquest. (Macmillan; 
12s. 6d.) 


It is a measure of the interest aroused by the nine poets collected 
in this volume that one would wish to write an individual review of 
each. Is Mr Amis really as lacking in ear as the selection here reveals? 
—even the technically clever ‘Against Romanticism’ is not pleasant to 
read aloud. Does Miss Jennings ever cease her honest but over-intricate 
self-examination? does her quiet music ever fail her? Does Mr Hollo- 
~~ often produce a poem as fine, faultless and traditional as “The 
Shell’? 

But they are collected here less as individual than for what they have 
in common as evidence of a new attitude, as indications of a new 
climate in poetry. Mr Conquest, in his Introduction, admits that ‘the 
standpoint is not new, but merely the restoration of a sound and 
fruitful attitude to poetry, of the principle that poetry is written by 
and for the whole man, intellect, emotions, senses and all’. This 
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understood and applauded, with its consequences—the greater part 
allowed to the intellect and intelligibility, care and precision of 
statement, stricter discipline and often considerable beauty of verse 
structure—the poems in this book are with few exceptions pointedly 
contemporary. Their ‘reverence for the real person or event’ may be 
seen at its best in Mr Gunn’s ‘On the Move’, a meditative poem about 
a gang of boys on motor-cycles such as those in the film “The Wild 
Ones’: 


‘A minute holds them, who have come to go. . .’— 

or in Mr Larkin’s ‘Church Going’, which begins (devastatingly)— 

‘Once I am sure there’s nothing going on 

I step inside . . .’— 
But where the real person is oneself or the real event is within one’s 
own mind, a wack to over-intellectualize appears. A poem 
ostensibly ‘about’ a place or thing becomes a poem ‘about’ one’s 
reaction to the place or thing, instead of being in its poetic mode that 
reaction. But this tendency, by which a few only of these poems are 
spoilt, is perhaps due to a more general over-carefulness of imagination, 
a refusal of fe ie for fear of being flashy. 

A similar refusal, this time for fear of being over-emotional, seems 
to dictate the prevailing quietness. There are of course exceptions to 
this too—the momentary slash of Mr Davie’s “Too Late for Satire’: 

“Whom I have knives for could begin with you’,— 
but if passion is lacking, there is much affection and much compassion, 
—_ here again (as in his novel Lucky Jim) Mr Amis seems noticeably 
at fault. 

Considered as a manifesto, the volume is not startling in the way 
one expects—no sudden enlarging of the poetic vision, no striking 
technical experiments—but it does manifest an impressive amount of 
very competent and sometimes very beautiful verse in a shared and 
contemporary idiom. It is the amount that is startling. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Proust. By J. M. Cocking. (Bowes and Bowes; 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Cocking’s averred purpose in this compactly academic 
work is to examine the evidence available in the recently published 
Jean Santeuil and Contre Sainte-Beuve which he believes illumines 
the reality of Proust’s vocation. He attempts to sketch that reality, 
interpret the fiction and explore some of the ways in which they are 
related. As a piece of detection this is accomplished. It is a thorough 
and painstaking work but at the same time it makes extraordinarily 
dull reading, and the detective methods employed—the examination 
of Proust’s works in terms of his life, feelings, complexes, etc.—makes 
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the criticism very narrow and subjective. One is left with the impression 
that Professor Cocking has said a number of interesting things in a 
manner often irritatingly allusive and inconsequential and that one 
has not learnt very much more about Proust or his work. For instance, 
he goes to some length to explain that Proust’s work is firmly rooted 
in the French literary tradition; ‘but’, he adds, ‘it is not merely literary. 
It is rooted in his personal experience.’ Has any writer ever lived of 
whom this is not true? It would be unfair to say that such statements 
are typical of Professor Cocking’s thought, but at the same time they 
are not uncharacteristic. 

There is also much talk of transcendental aesthetics, emotional 
atterns and artistic visions, and much of it is vague. Its partial obscurity 
oes not enhance its explicit grandiloquence. Professor Cocking’s 

book is, in fact, rather like the verbal transposition of a complex nerve 
reaction chart for which the vocabulary, though expensive, is in- 
adequate and imprecise. 

J. A. Cuppon 


Tue Mystery OF THE Woman. Edited by Edward D. O’Connor, 

c.s.c. (University of Notre Dame Press; $2.75.) 

La Vircinité CHRETIENNE. By Joseph-Marie Perrin, 0.P. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; 90 fr.B.) 

Vireinity. By J. M. Perrin, 0.P. Translated by Katherine Gordon. 

(Blackfriars Publications; 12s.) 

In a single review we bring together three publications which in 
theme are related to each other. The first, with the inelegant title The 
Mystery of the Woman, consists of an introduction followed by five 
essays on the Mother of God, sponsored by the Department of Theo- 
logy in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. Three of the essays 
present clearly and simply the revealed mysteries of our Blessed Lady, 
the Divine Motherhood, the Immaculate Conception, and the Assump- 
tion. These sublime truths are shown to be rw related and comple- 
mentary to each other. Another essay gives a brief history of devotion 
to our Lady in the United States from the time of the Norse explorers 
who settled in Greenland, until the present day. A final chapter tells 
how, from its inception, Notre Dame University has been a shrine 
dedicated to the Mother of God, the distinctive symbol of which is 
the Lady on the Dome, a replica of the statue of the Immaculate 
Conception erected by Pope Pius IX in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome. 
I cannot speak with authority of the woodcuts; the one which forms 
the frontispiece is more pleasing in its colour than in its design. 

The two other books, La Virginité Chrétienne and its translation 
into English with the title Virginity, are inevitably connected with 
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thoughts of the Mother of God, who is the outstanding example of the 
great Christian virtue of virginity. The book is intended for general 
readers who are interested in spiritual problems. As we learn from the 
Introduction, “The vocation of virginity is lived in two principal forms, 
either by official consecration in community life, or, in the world, by a 
deliberate choice of conscience that brings new life to the ordinary 
single life’. Mary, the Mother of God, is the ideal of this life of dedica- 
tion. The soul becomes the Bride of Christ, closely united to him in his 
sacrifice, and strengthened and supported by the Holy Eucharist as 
the Bread of Life. 

The translation betrays some un-English words and phrases, and 
does not include St Augustine’s treatise on Holy Virginity. In both 
the French and the English editions will be found the full text of the 
Pope’s recent maple letter on Holy Virginity. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


JewisH Reticious Potemic. By O. S. Rankin. (Edinburgh University 

Press; 18s.) 

The purpose of this book, described by the late author in his preface, 
is to show from the translation of a number of Hebrew documents 
what was the type of Jewish biblical exegesis and religious apologetic 
used in the past, say from the second to the seventeenth century. 
There are four documents translated with copious introductions and 
notes: the Chronicle of Moses, a narrative account of the great leader 
with the addition of legendary and fanciful elements; a poem written 
by a fifteenth-century rabbi attacking Christian interpretation of 
Old Testament texts; a series of controversial letters exchanged between 
anameless Jew of Amsterdam and a convert Jew named Johan Stephen 
Rittangel, dating from the seventeenth century; and finally a record 
of the debate between a rabbi of Gerona and a Spanish Dominican 
convert Jew held in Barcelona in 1263 in the presence of and under the 
inspiration of St Raymond of Pennafort, the ex-Master General of the 
Dominican Order, and his penitent King James I of Aragon. The 
last is most interesting and is accompanied by some useful historical 
notes. The book also contains a good account of what may be called 
rabbinical theological literature, if that is not too flattering a title for 
the Talmudic writings. For the understanding of rabbinic mentality 
in the matter of biblical exegesis, a thing of importance for the under- 
standing of St Paul, it is most instructive, though tedious, to follow the 
meanderings of the rabbis in these translated documents. 


R.G. 
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NOTICES 


Portrait OF Prius XII by Nazareno Padellaro (Dent, 25s.) is the latest 
and in some respects the best of the many biographies of the present 
Pope. Signor Padellaro is well informed, makes a proper distinction 
between gossip and current opinion and avoids unnecessary superlatives. 
Michael Derrick’s translation reads easily, and sixteen excellent photo- 
graphs add to the documentary value of this useful book. 


Our Fait (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) by Mgr Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, is a 
clearly written introduction to Catholic teaching, addressed primarily 
to children leaving school. It has a real understanding of their needs 
and sympathy for the difficulties they actually experience. In addition 
to the exposition of the material covered by the usual catechism, there 
are chapters on Church history and in particular on the English 
Reformation. The emphasis on the Catholic faith in terms of a life to 
be lived, and not simply in terms of intellectual assent, is particularly 
valuable. There are numerous illustrations, many of them original 
and some, it must be admitted, rather inept. Sir William Hole’s 
illustrations of biblical scenes (and six of them are here reproduced) 
somehow confirm the striped dressing-gown and cotton-wool beard 
view of the Bible which the Bishop’s text triumphantly avoids. 


The French system of dealing with juvenile delinquents differs from 
the British in two main respects: justice is meted out by special (stipen- 
diary) magistrates and probation officers are assisted by voluntary 
workers. In Des TerrE-NEUVE POUR LA JusTICcE (Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
345 fr.) M. Jacques Mipe gives a fictionalized account of how the 
system works. The “Newfoundlands’ of the titles are canine, not 
geographical, for the author finds that the qualities required by good 
voluntary probationer workers are very like those ascribed by Larousse 
to these brave and devoted dogs. 


With the establishment of political democracy and the slow growth 
of economic democracy it is obvious that worker education becomes 
more and more important. If the workers are not to become the dupes 
of demagogues and propagandists they need something more than 
slogans and counter-propaganda. The problem is pesos I pressing 
in France and by publishing the symposium CuLTurRE OUVRIERE ET 
AcTION SyNDICALE (Les Editions du Cerf, 990 fr.) the French Domini- 
cans have made a valuable contribution to the discussion. Apart from 
sections on the French situation a third of the book is devoted to what 
is happening in other countries, in Great Britain, the U.S.A., Germany, 
Italy and Scandinavia, as well as the contributions being made by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. to worker education. 


